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HE eyed hawk is one of the most beautiful of the 
larger British moths and is not at all uncommon in 
the southern half of the country. Its most distinctive 
feature is a pair of large ‘eyes’, one on each hind-wing, 
blue with black outlines and ‘pupils’, on a reddish background. 
To us they appear ornamental and attractive, but there is 
good evidence that they play a repellent rather than an 
attractive role in the moth’s struggle for survival. 


The fore-wings of the eyed hawk are dark brown and 
marked and shaped in such a way as to resemble withered 
leaves. When the moth is at rest (above) they conceal the 
hind-wings and the insect is very inconspicuous in its natural 
surroundings. If, however, a bird does find it and pecks it, 
it behaves in a remarkable way. 


startled birds 

IT MAY or may not fall to the ground, but in either case it 
moves the fore-wings forward so that the hind-wings are 
exposed, and the effect is produced of a face with luridly 
coloured eyes staring at the attacker. It might be supposed 
that birds would not be deceived or alarmed by such an 
obvious fake, but experiments have proved that it is effective 
to some extent. (See photo on right.) 


Almost all birds on which it has been tried are startled 
and jump back, though some of the bolder ones return to 
the attack and make a meal of the moth. Birds are nervous 
creatures, and just to be reminded of the existence of cats 
and foxes by the staring ‘eyes’ is enough to put the more 
timid ones off their dinner. It must be remembered that a 
device which saves the lives of only some individuals is of 
value to the species and so will be produced and perfected by 
evolution working through natural selection. 


warming up 

YOU CAN easily test this reaction by an eyed hawk-moth if 
you have a live one, either captured or bred from one of its 
early stages*. At any time during the day, when it is torpid 
or asleep, give the moth a gentle prod with a pencil point at 
the part of the body between the wing bases. It will immediate- 
ly respond in the way I have described. Indeed, this is the 
way in which I obtained the photo of the moth giving its 
warning display. 


Why does the moth not just fly away when it is attacked? 


This is a very reasonable question, and the answer is that 
heavily built moths like hawk-moths cannot fly immediately 
on being aroused. They have first to raise the temperature of 
their bodies by vibrating their flying muscles. If you persis- 
tently disturb a hawk-moth it will start shivering its wings 
at high speed and then, after a minute or two, will take to 
flight. In effect it is warming up its engine, just as the driver 
of a car does before starting off on a cold day. 

We have learned an interesting lesson in adaptive coloration 
and behaviour from a moth. But the eyed hawk-moth’s 
caterpillar has another and entirely different device for 
protecting itself. The larva is large and green with whitish 
stripes on the sides and a horn on its tail, and it is lighter 
coloured on the back than underneath. Most mammals, birds 
and fishes, and other animals having any considerable bulk, 
are dark coloured above and light below. This is in accordance 
with the principle of counter-shading. A white ball, out of 
doors, is strongly lighted on top and shadowed underneath. 
A skilful artist could paint it dark above grading to white 
below. It would then appear a uniform grey all over, and 
look like a disc rather than a sphere; it would be much less 
conspicuous. 


hidden upside-down 

THE counter-shading of animals similarly disguises their 
shape and helps them to conceal themselves. But the big, 
fat eyed hawk larva seems to have it the wrong way round. 
It has a pale back and dark tummy, and should be easy to 
see among the blade-like leaves of the sallow bushes on which 
these caterpillars usually feed. 

The fact is, however, that they are well concealed and 
quite hard to find, because they always rest upside down. 
They cling by their sucker-like false-legs to the undersides 
of the twigs (opposite, top). Like this the caterpillar looks 
flat, its stripes simulate the veins of the sallow leaves and it 
merges into its background. If you do find one, cut the twig 
and lodge it in the sallow bush with the caterpillar ‘right way 
up’. It will then be visible yards away (opposite, bottom). 


* Worldwide Butterflies Ltd. (Over Compton, Sherborne, Dorset) 
will supply eyed hawk eggs for 4s 11d a dozen and caterpillars 
(feed them on sallow, willow or poplar) for 7s 5d a dozen, post 
free—Editor. 
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on the move 
IN A FEW weeks time the Wildlife 
offices will be moving from Fleet Street, 
down to Burford in the Cotswolds. We 
shall join the staff of The Countryman, 
and share their garden and magnolia 
tree, only a stone’s throw from the 
River Windrush and open country. The 
magazine’s new home will be more 
suitable than Fleet Street in many ways. 
We shall continue to be printed in 
Luton, and our subscriptions and 
advertising departments will remain in 
London. For the moment, all corre- 
spondence should be addressed to 10 
Bouverie Street as before: our new 
editorial address will be printed next 
month. 


all avian life is there 
THE present Wildlife editorial offices 
are on the top floor and look across the 
News of the World roof, to the wedding- 
cake spire of St Bride’s Church and the 
be-scaffolded dome of St Paul’s. Among 
the various sheds, boiler houses and TV 
aerials of our next-door roof, a man 
mysteriously saws up short lengths of 
iron piping: why the News of the World 
wants these has always puzzled me. But 
this roof, which your editorial staff gaze 
out on to for long periods at a stretch, 
has an astonishingly varied birdlife. 


Wood pigeons and feral London 
pigeons, house sparrows, blackbirds, 
black-headed gulls, starlings and pied 
wagtails strut about regularly. Carrion 
‘crows are becoming more frequent, as 
this species continues to boom in inner 
London. I see the odd linnet, robin and 
great tit, and once a mistle thrush 
perched ‘there. Swifts hawk overhead in 
the summer with a few house martins 
and swallows. Mallard and sometimes 
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swans fly past, and we occasionally see a 
kestrel swooping at the pigeons around 
St Bride’s: I think it bred there in 1965. 


The song birds come from the Temple, 
only a hundred yards off; singing black- 
birds can be heard most spring evenings 
over the din of Fleet Street traffic. Duck, 
swans and gulls fly up from the River 
Thames. The one bird I am most anxious 
to see has never turned up: the black 
redstart. Builders have driven it away 
from its stronghold in the Cripplegate 
bombed sites near St Paul’s, and it now 
nests sporadically on building sites all 
over London. One pair was said to have 
bred last year the other side of Fleet 
Street, in a huge hole hundreds of feet 
across that lies inexplicably behind the 
Daily Telegraph. Excavated some years 
ago, the weeds are getting a good hold 
on it now, and the black redstarts no 
doubt find plenty of insects there. 


= tropical canal 


THERE IS a stretch of canal at St 
Helen’s which is used by a power 
station for cooling-water. This means 
that the water is returned to the canal 
hot, with extraordinary effects on the 
freshwater life: there are thousands of 
guppies and other tropical fish living 
there. This has rather spoilt the trade 
of pet shops in the area! Presumably the 
fish were originally released by people 
who had tired of them as pets, and 
preferred to dump them in the canal 
rather than to kill them. In a number of 
lakes around London wild goldfish from 
the same source are said to be quite 
common; they have reverted to their 
original wild greenish brown colour. 


9 DDT under scrutiny 


CONSERVATIONISTS are gradually 
coming to the conclusion that of all the 


pesticides dangerous to wildlife, DDT 
is the worst. Although it is not quite 
so toxic as, for example, dieldrin, it is 
far more persistent, and is said to 
remain in the soil for over 20 years. 
The US Senate is considering a Bill to 
ban DDT in the United States, and a 
Ministry of Agriculture committee in 
London is contemplating new restric- 
tions on its use. 


A recent article in Scientific American 
states that DDT is spread over the earth 
by wind and water in much the same 
way as radioactive fallout. This means 
that it may, for example, affect the 
breeding success of birds many hun- 
dreds of miles from where it was sprayed 
on a crop. Of course, the insecticide 
manufacturers will tell us that until 
there is absolute proof against DDT, it 
should not be banned. My mind works 
the other way round: I would rather 
we did not use it until we know it is safe. 


register it! 
I DO NOT SHARE the widespread 
enthusiasm for the Commons Registra- 
tion Act, which recently came into effect. 
The idea is that common land all over 
the country shall be registered, and we 
shall find out who owns it, who has the 
right to graze cattle or collect faggots 
or hang out washing. Let us discover the 
facts, they say, and then we shall be able 
to decide what to do about the many 
commons that are getting overgrown 
with scrub, or the hundreds of village 
greens which nobody now keeps tidy. 


In theory, fine. But I am suspicious. 
Apart from the fact that I like scrub 
and don’t much like tidiness, I remem- 
ber a similar story about footpaths. 
They passed a law to register footpaths. 
“Took,” they said, “‘most of our country 
footpaths are overgrown and disused. 
Nobody knows whether a right of way 
legally exists. Let us register them all and 
then improve them.” The result was 
that many footpaths and bridleways 
were registered, marked on the Ord- 
nance Survey maps, and legally pro- 
tected against closure. Excellent, but 
the price was enormous. In many parts 
of the country half or more of the foot- 
paths and bridleways were never regi- 
stered, because to do so was a lot of 
trouble, involved lawyers and cost 
money. So rights of way that had 


existed tor generations were legally and 
finally extinguished. 


I am afraid this will happen with 
commons. There is something to be said 
for not knowing who owns a common 
or a village green. At least this makes it 
difficult to get permission to build a 
road or a car park or a power station on 
it. But once the Commons Registration 
Act gets going, local councils are going 
to be given the power to take over 
unregistered commons. And, in ominous 
words, “‘use it in the public interest’. 
The moral of this note is simple: if you 
know of a common that you value, find 
out from your local authority if it is 
already registered. If not, write to the 
Commons Preservation Society (11 
King’s Bench Walk, London EC4) for 
advice on how to go about registration. 
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don’t look now, but... 
AN AMERICAN satellite due to be 
launched in a few months’ time will 
receive signals from tiny transmitters 
strapped to the backs of elephants 
roaming in the Tsavo region of Kenya. 
This will enable zoologists on the 
ground to keep track of the elephants’ 
position. I cannot believe that this is the 
simplest way of finding out about their 
movements. I rather suspect that the 
people responsible for wasting vast sums 
of public money on satellites are 
frantically looking for any experiments 
which they can claim are useful. 


So junior explorers 


GAVIN Maxwell, of otter fame, has 
just become president of the Oxford 
Junior Exploring Society. This organisa- 
tion is limited to members between 9 
and 134, and its main job is to organise 
expeditions to different parts of the 
British Isles and Europe. Most last for 
10 days, but there are some weekend 
ones. Last year junior explorers went to 
the Western Isles, the Quantocks in 
Somerset, and spent three days looking 
for the Surrey puma (needless to say, 
they didn’t find it). This summer and 
autumn the society is organising expe- 
ditions to Snowdonia, Lapland, Shet- 
land, Suffolk and the Yorkshire Dales. 
Each expedition includes (where pos- 
sible) climbing, sailing, skiing, hiking 
and fishing. Details from the Secretary, 
Great Ruffins, Wickham Bishops, 
Witham, Essex. 


RSPB appeal 
LAST MONTH the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds launched a 
£100,000 appeal, to enable it to buy four 
new reserves. One, Gwenffrwd in the 
Towy Valley, Carmarthen, is the home 
of the red kite (above), a common 
town scavenger in Shakespeare’s day 
and now reduced to twenty pairs. The 


Photos by Eric Hosking: courtesy RSPB 


R.S.P.B. also wants to buy the secret 
breeding site of the black-tailed godwit 
(below), which has returned to England 
after an absence of over a century, 
probably because of successful protec- 
tion in Holland. Two more reserves, in 
the Dovey estuary and Loch Leven, 
make up the total. You can help by 
joining the R.S.P.B., or by sending a 
donation. Details from R.S.P.B., The 
Lodge, Sandy, Beds. 


Photo: The Countryman 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes short letters commenting on articles, 
or giving original observations of the countryside and its 
wildlife. Readers aged 16 and under should give their age 
and school: their letters will win a book prize if printed. 
Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope if a reply is 
wanted. 


colour variations 


AS I WAS riding my pony one day on the hill behind my 
house, I saw a large white bird perched on a tree. At first I 
thought it might be a barn owl, but as I got nearer, I dis- 
covered that it was a pure white buzzard. I have since seen it 
again. 

One day last summer, when | was in the garden, I saw a 
slow-worm. We have a number of slow-worms in the garden, 
but I was particularly interested in this one as it had turquoise 
spots. Are these rare? ; | 

Zilpah Faulkner (14) 
King Edward VI School, Totnes 


Albinism, which means that some or all of a bird’s feathers 
are white, occurs in most species. The most usual is the black- 
bird, and partly white blackbirds are very common. Albinism 
is a disease, which seems to be inherited. It can spread during 
a bird’s lifetime, with white feathers gradually appearing over 
more and more of the body. Apart from making a bird more 
conspicuous, albinism does it no harm. A blue spotted form of 
the slow-worm is occasionally seen in the south of England. 
Blue spotted slow-worms are always males, and the spots are 
sometimes so close set that the animal appears. blue all over. 
—FEditor. are | | 


tinned bullheads 


IN YOUR December Wildlife magazine, you have an.article 
on Mice in Milk Bottles. In New. York State, there are quite 
a few lakes that have many, many empty beer cans. A lot 
of these cans contain bullheads, a little black fish. They swim 
into the holes in the top of the beer cans. Then they feed on 
what isin the water. For some reason, they.stay in the can, until 


they are too large to get out. My friends and I found over. 
ten cans on just one small edge of the lake, with large, live 
bullheads in them. 

Diana Meredith (12) 
Solebury Private School, New Hope, Penn., U.S.A. 


evacuation 


LAST August I witnessed an amazing feat by a grey squirrel, 
which has been a frequent visitor to our garden for the past 
two years. A nest had been completed at the top of a silver 
birch in our garden for about two months. Then on 17 
August I watched a grey squirrel come down the tree with a 
baby around its neck. The baby was about four inches long 
from head to tail and had a light grey coat of fur. 


The squirrel crossed the lawn and went under a fence and 
then across quite a busy main road. She was about two 
minutes and I reckoned she had travelled about 150 yards 
into another garden. She proceeded to climb back up the 
tree and then carry out the journey for three more babies, 
after which she returned for a drink from our pond. 

D. Rettie (14) 
Cray Valley Technical School, Kent 


This is the usual way for grey squirrels to carry their young, 
although few people are lucky enough to see it. The photo above 
shows a very young grey squirrel that fell out of its nest. It was 
reared with a family of guinea pigs: here it is seen drinking 


from a guinea pig sow.—Editor. 


courting hedgehogs 


IN THE February Wildlife Michael Chinnery wrote about 
hedgehogs and asked if anyone else had seen what he had seen. 
This happened three times at our old house. The first time it 
happened I did not see it but my mother and my father did. 
The second time they were dancing and running round in 
circles on the flower bed. The next night I put some milk out 
and they came again and drank it. That was the last I ever 
saw of them. I do not think they were fighting. It was possible 
to see where they had trampled the grass down. 

Adam Lovick 
Upper Lady’s Hill, 
Kenilworth 


I WAS very interested to read Michael Chinnery’s account of 
the hedgehogs’ behaviour during what appeared to be court- 
ship. We have seen the same sort of happening quite fre- 
quently during the late evenings of the summer and what 
drew our attention to this was the squealing we hearfd. This 
squealing which was very noisy seemed to be one of delight 
and excitement. The courting of the hedgehogs reminded me 
of the behaviour of my guinea-pigs when they were mating. 
re Deborah New (11) 
Barton Peveril School, 
Hants. 


Dr. Maurice Burton, an expert on mammals, commented in 
our February issue that Michael Chinnery’s account of hedge- 
hogs squealing during courtship was new to him. These letters 
suggest that the habit is quite common, although it seems never 
to have:béén recorded in print before.—Editor. 


The unpredictable wind was once man’s only source of power, apart 
from the labour of animals or the rush of water through a mill race. 
The windmill was until a century ago a major landmark throughout 
lowland Europe. The great sails were mainly used to pump water and to 
grind corn, and a few working mills still exist today. Many more have 
lost their arms, and stand like trees struck by lightning, gaunt 
skeletons that are too massive to be removed, and are used as barns or 
cowsheds or weekend cottages. The sails have to be aligned correctly 
to the wind, so the top half of a mill must be able to turn in any 
direction. There are many variations on the two designs shown. 
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Top ‘Moonrise on the Yare’ was 
painted in oils by John Crome of 
Norwich, an early 19th-century artist; 
it is reproduced by permission of 
the Tate Gallery, London. Above 
right: Stevington Postmill has been 
restored by the Bedfordshire County 
Council (photo by J. W. Whitelaw). 
Bottom right: Pakenham Mill in 
Suffolk (photo by John Saunders) still 
grinds corn as it has since 1810. Illus- 
trations from ‘The Countryman. 
Text by Richard Hayes. 


**Anyone who can make a mess-up 
of loading an Instamatic camera 
is a rare genius 
and I’d like to meet him.” 


We did once. 
Instamatic camera with a bar of chocolate. 

Then he ate the film. 

But weirdies apart, anyone can load 
these cameras. 

It takes three short and simple seconds. 
(Check up on right.) 

An Instamatic 25 camera costs 53/1. 
And the pictures you get are just great. 
Colour or black-and-white. 2 

Unless, of course, you loaded the 1. Open the camera. 2. Drop ina 3. Close it up, wind on, 
camera with chocola tek. film cartridge. and start shooting. 


Kodak Instamatic cameras . . . picture-taking made beautifully simple 


‘Kodak’ and ‘Instamatic’ are registered trade marks of Kodak Ltd. 


The Wildlife Youth Service 


OF THE WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 


WILDLIFE President: Peter Scott 


RANGER 


Headquarters: 120a London Road, Morden, Surrey. Telephone: MITcham 0419 


Director: Cyril Littlewood 
“4 »” 
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Photo of buddleia by Stephen Dalton 
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BUDDLEIA, the butterfly bush, first flowered in 
England at the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, in 
1897. Since then it has spread like an invader 
across the face of Britain. Of course, it is a 
common garden shrub, but in many places it 
has “escaped” into the wild. We know a little 
about the history of its travels, as DOUGLAS 
KENT’S article shows below. But we do not 
know where the butterfly bush is today. How far 
has it spread in the wild? The Wildlife Youth 
Service has been asked to find out. 
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HE butterfly bush Buddleia davidii, with its handsome 

hanging clusters of numerous small lilac or violet flowers, 
and dark green spear-shaped leaves felted with white on the 
undersurface, is now such a familiar sight in chalk and 
gravel pits, on sea cliffs, on old walls, and on waste ground 
that it is difficult to realise that it was first introduced into 
these islands from China just over 70 years ago. 


The shrub was apparently first collected by the Rev 


Augustine Henry in the neighbourhood of Ichang, China 
about 1885. The name davidii was used to honour the French 
Jesuit missionary Pére David, of deer fame. Plants were 
brought to Europe in 1893 and were cultivated at the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris. During 1896 specimens were sent to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, where they flowered in the 
open in July 1897. 


James Veitch of Chelsea was the first nurseryman to 
obtain stocks of the shrub, and in 1899 he offered plants for 
sale at 1s 6d each. That the plant was perfectly hardy in 
Britain was confirmed by a correspondent to The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle in 1903 who reported that it had survived two 
severe winters in north Staffordshire. 


escaped! 

BY THE END of the First World War Buddleia davidii was 
cultivated in gardens in many parts of the British Isles. The 
seed of the shrub is light, freely produced and readily borne by 
the wind. It is surprising, therefore, that the first reported 
occurrence of the species as an “‘escape’”’ was not made until 
1922. The locality was Harlech in Merioneth, and the recorder 
was the well-known British amateur botanist George Claridge . 
Druce. A note on the ability of the butterfly bush to spread 
was provided by Sir Frederic Stern. In an article published in 
the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society in 1923 he 
stated that in his Sussex garden bushes of the species revelled 
on the chalk and seeded themselves in all directions. 


During 1923 the shrub was recorded from the foot of a 
cliff near St. Lawrence, Isle of Wight, by J. W. Long, but 
was once again misidentified, this time as Buddleia lindleyana. | 
In 1924 it was seen on waste ground at Cardiff Docks by 
R. Melville and R. L. Smith, and in 1927 was noted on a 
rubbish tip at Yiewsley, Middlesex by the same two observers. 


As is often the case, the early records of a new escaped 
species stimulated other botanists to keep an eye open for it 
in new localities. In 1929 J. F. Rayner recorded it from 
Swaythling, S. Hants, and in 1930 C. V. B. Marquand - 
reported that it was fully naturalised on Gore Cliff, Blackgang, 
Isle of Wight, while N. Y. Sandwith noted it at Avon Gorge 
and Wotton-under-Edge in W. Gloucester and C. Trapnell 
reported it as established at 500 ft. above North Nibley, 
E. Gloucester. About the same time Miss E. J. Gibbons saw 
the shrub colonising a chalkpit at Ballingdon Hall, N. Essex, 
and in 1932 G. C. Druce recorded it from Ilfracombe, N. 
Devon. 3 


wartime spread 
IT WAS undoubtedly during the Second World War that 
the impetus in the spread of the plant took place, and following 


WYS BUDDLEIA PROJECT 


Part |: Records of wild buddleia only 


Locality : (town, county and map reference if possible) 
Habitat: (e.g. chalkpit, woodland, wall, waste ground) 
Quantity : (number of plants seen) 


Age: (how long buddleia has been there, if known) 


Part /|: Butterflies on wild or garden buddleia 


Locality : (town and county) 
Habitat: (e.g. garden, park, waste ground, woodland) 


Butterflies: (list species seen, with dates) 


Post to: WYS Buddleia Project, Wildlife, 10 Bouverie St, 
London, EC4. 


the bombing of British towns it quickly colonised shattered 
walls and open basements in the City and elsewhere in central 
London, and in Canterbury, Bristol and Plymouth. 


In the last twenty years the shrub has become naturalised 
or established in a variety of habitats, though it shows a 
marked preference for chalk-pits, walls and cliffs. It appears 
to be confined chiefly to areas in the vicinity of towns and 
villages, though occasionally it is seen in remote places. It 
was spotted in a crevice in limestone paving above Arnside, 
Westmorland by C. R. Lancaster in 1954. Buddleia davidii is 
now frequent in the wild in most counties of southern 
England, the Midlands and Wales, but appears to be less 
common (or under-recorded) in northern England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 


But we really have very little direct knowledge of 
buddleia’s range today. Please keep a close look 
out for it this summer and fill in Part 1 of the form 
on the left to say where you have seen it in the wild, 
and post it off to us. 


The flowers of buddleia are very rich in nectar, 
and butterflies love to gorge themselves on the 
sweet blossoms. Red admiral, small tortoiseshell, 
peacock and the cabbage white have been spotted 
already. But do these species like buddleia all over 
Britain? And what other butterflies feed on the 
butterfly bush? Even if you cannot find any wild 
buddleia for Part | of the WYS Buddleia Project, 
you can still help with Part Il. Let us know what 
butterflies you see on wild or garden buddleia, fill 
in the details on the form and post it off to us. (You 
will find The Observer's Book of British Butterflies 
(Warne) 6s useful to identify the butterflies.) 


Buddleia (previous page, photo Stephen Dalton) is easily recognised by its long, drooping flower-spikes (usually mauve in colour) 
and spreading, rather floppy branches. The leaves (left: photo Raymond Lea) are usually spear-shaped, downy-white beneath, and 
sometimes toothed. Many butterflies feed on the flowers: right (photo Sdeuard C. Bisser6t) is a peacock. 
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Vanishing Wild Animals of the World 


BY JOHN LEIGH-PEMBERTON WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE WORLD WILDLIFE FUND 
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In Europe the Lynx is now found only in Scandinavia, the Balkans, the Carpathians 
and Spain. The Spanish Lynx, more closely spotted than its American and other 
European cousins and often considered a separate species, has severely decreased in 
numbers—until today only a few hundred remain. They are hunted as vermin in 
most parts of Spain; and their usual habitat is encroached upon by human develop- 
ment; and the rabbit population, their main food source, is being greatly reduced 
by myxamatosis. Hope for their continued survival rests largely on the protection 
given them by nature reserves like the Coto Dofiana, Las Marismas, recently 
acquired for conservation purposes through the efforts of the World Wildlife Fund. 
Such sanctuaries, where shooting is restricted, and the terrain is suitable, should 
assure the preservation of the Spanish Lynx as a member of the European fauna. 


Presented by 


Midiand Bank 


which, with more than 2,650 branches-in England and Wales 
is a good deal easier to find than a Spanish Lynx. 
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SPANISH LYNX (Felis lynx) The 
World Wildlife Fund exists to save van- 
ishing animals for future generations. 


HAT IS a weed? The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 

says that it is a ‘herbaceous plant not valued 

for use or beauty... and regarded as cumbering 

the ground’’. Chambers’ Dictionary tells us that 
it is ‘‘any useless plant of small growth; any plant growing 
where it is not wanted by man”. A weed is a weed only when 
man considers it so. Before the farmer came along a weed 
was merely a plant among other plants. Probably primitive 
man pulled up the long grasses surrounding a particularly 
fruitful berry bush, and thereby added the concept of a 
weed to his limited range of ideas. Ever since then he has 
fought weeds with every weapon he can command, from 
the unwilling services of a small boy on hands and knees 
to the latest chemical spray devised by the agricultural 
laboratories. 


To the farmer, the losses caused by weeds can be greater 
than the losses from insects, plant disease and animal 
disease combined. Weeds are everywhere, competing with 
crops for the available light and space and for the moisture 
and minerals in the soil. Their seeds are abundant, easily 
dispersed and long-lived. It has been estimated that one 
acre of ordinary farmland contains one and a half tons of 
weed seeds waiting for conditions to be suitable for 
germination. Many weeds continue to grow as long as 
there is a fraction of root left in the ground; many of them 
can mature their seeds after the stems and flowers have 
been cut. The war against the persistent and ever-encroach- 
ing army of weeds accounts for a large part of the farmer's 
energy, money and time. 


But, although the farmer might be reluctant to admit it, 
the picture is not all black: weeds do have their uses. In 
periods of drought they help to prevent erosion. They can 
be ploughed into the ground to add humus to the soil. 
Some of them produce nectar which gives a delicious 
flavour to the honey in the farmer’s hives. Many weeds 
furnish a steady diet to the birds which eat their seeds. 
And, aside from practical values, some of these despised 
weeds produce flowers of unsurpassed beauty of form 
and colour. 


Some of the flowers of the weeds are large and spectacu- 
lar; others are small and easily overlooked in a tangle of 
foliage. To the observant eye the little, hidden flowers are 
every bit as beautiful as their more flamboyant cousins. 
They are merely constructed on a smaller scale, and once 
that fact is realised their fragile beauty becomes apparent. 
Some of the weed flowers are impressive through sheer 
‘numbers—a dandelion-covered field can look like a sheet of 
gold. From early spring to late autumn there is a continually 
changing pageant of flowers growing by the roadside and 
in the meadows, sown by the wind, untended by man, a 
delight to the eye of anyone who looks. 


In the past some of the weeds were believed to have 
magical powers. Yarrow Achillea millefolilum, a common 
plant in all the temperate zones, has a long history. As its 
scientific name suggests, it was used by Achilles at the 
siege of Troy to bind up the wounds of his soldiers. Its 
leaves were supposed to cure toothache and stop nose- 
bleeds, and a spray of yarrow worn by a timid person was 
held to drive away fear. Yarrow picked on a grave at mid- 
night could be used as a love charm. 


Another very common weed once thought to have healing 
properties is self-heal or heal-all Prune//a vulgaris. I\ts 
purple blossoms were considered a cure for quinsy and 
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oes not want them. Red clover (above left) and creeping buttercup (above centre) are 
‘s*sometimes sown as a crop because it produces nitrates. The Greeks grew wild chicory 
nelow left) is called fireweed in Canada, because it is the first plant to spring up after a 


building lots. Yarrow (below centre) was once thought to have magical powers, and 


below right) and ox-eye daisies (over-leaf). 10tographs and article by Peggy Young. 
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for sores and bruises. Fleabane Pulicaria dysenterica, a 
daisy-like plant, was used as a cure for internal ailments, 
and if brought indoors was believed to rid a house of fleas. 
St Johnswort Hypericum perforatum was once known as 
fuga daemonum or devil-chaser, and was used on St 
John’s Day to avert evil spirits. 


Even today a number of weeds are eaten and enjoyed by 
country dwellers. Dandelion and nettle greens are well 
known, also dandelion wine and nettle tea. Shepherd's 
purse Capsella bursa-pastoris and sheep sorrel Rumex | 
acetosel/la can‘both be cooked as green vegetables when the 
leaves are young and tender. Young shoots of bracken are 
said to taste like asparagus when peeled and boiled, and 
bracken roots can be roasted. And of course there are 
many kinds of edible berries; yet when they grow wild 
along the roadside or among the crops they are classed 
as weeds, no matter how delicious they may be. 


OST natural history and countryside books 

hold one’s attention because one is interested 

in the subject: it is rare to find a naturalist who i is 

also a superb craftsman with words. Perhaps 
“this is why THE PEREGRINE by JA: Baker (Collins 21s) 
is’ such an outstanding book. Mr. Baker can. write, “with a 
-. power and an imagery and an economy that recalls Dickens 
or Dylan Thomas. . ce i 


The Peregrine is the record of an obsession, the story of an 
-East Anglian wintér- when the author followed a peregrine 
falcon from dawn to dusk, until he.could walk to within a 
few yards of it, until he was part of the very landscape and so 
passed unnoticed. And it is an eminently quotable book: 
“The sun fired the bone-white coral of the frosted hedges 
vith a cold and sullen ‘glow’. Or “The peregrine glided 
“= between lombardy poplars, like a full-fed pike between 
reeds”. Or “‘The reservoir glittered in the sun, a as 1G, 
and rippling with duck’’. 


But this is not just a descriptive book: every page makes 


one stop and think. For example: “‘There were at least two 
thousand waders facing me across the furrows, like toy 
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soldiers formed up for battle. Red-legged partridges walked 
among them, bumping into dunlin, jostling turnstones. 
When a wader would not move, they tried to walk over it. 
For a bird, there are only two sorts of bird: their own sort, 
and those that are dangerous. No others exist. The rest are 
just harmless objects, like stones or trees’’. Or again: ‘“The 
peregrine’s view of the land is like the yachtsman’s view of 
the shore as he sails into the:long estuaries. A wake of water 
recedes behind him, the wake of the pierced horizon glides 
back on either side. Like the seafarer, the peregrine lives in a 
pouring-away world of no attachment, a world of wakes and 
tilting, of sinking planes of land and water’’. 


**For ten years I followed the peregrine’, writes Mr. Baker. 
“Now it has gone. The long pursuit is over. Few peregrines 
are left, there will be fewer, they may not survive. Many die 
on their backs, clutching insanely at the sky in their last 
convulsions, withered and burnt away by the filthy, insidious 
pollen of farm chemicals. Before it is too late, I have tried to 
recapture the extraordinary beauty of this bird and to convey 
the wonder of the land he lived in, a land to me as profuse 
and glorious as Africa. It is a dying world, like Mars, but 
glowing still’’. 


If I have used more of Mr. Baker’s words than my own, 
it is because almost every paragraph of this astonishing and 
exciting book, taken completely out of its context, is still a 
better recommendation than anything I can say. If only I 
could write like this—if only I could even see like he does. 
“Hail to thee, blithe spirit, bird thou never wert’’, trilled 
Shelley. ““Consider the cold-eyed thrush, that springy carnivore 
of lawns, worm stabber, basher to death of snails,’’ answers 
Baker. I know who holds my attention. 


SOS RHINO by C. A. W. Guggisberg (Andre Deutsch 
27s 6d) is another in the Survival series of books, inspired by 
the Anglia television programmes of the same name. There 
are five species of rhino alive today, and even these are minute 
compared with the twenty-eight foot Baluchitherium, extinct 
these ten million years. This vast fossil, which looked more 
like a horse than a rhino, was almost twice as high at the 
shoulder as a modern elephant. Yet three out of our five 
rhinos (the one-horned Javan and Indian, and the two- 
horned Sumatran) may soon be as dead as the baluchithere, 
unless they are looked after very much better than we are 
managing to do at present. 


The white rhino and the black rhino (both have two horns) 
are rather better off. These huge, placid, browsing creatures 
champ contentedly in front of the tourists in reserves from 
South Africa to the Sudan. Those I watched at Hluhluwe 
in Zululand last year might as well have been at Whipsnade: 
the cars were thicker around them than tick-birds around 
buffalo. Yet even this indignity is a thousand times better 
than extinction. Mr. Guggisberg’s book, illustrated with 
some remarkably fine photographs, may perhaps help to 
stem the poaching that threatens the three Asian species: 


Mother and 
baby Indian 
rhino at 
Kaziranga 
sanctuary, 
Assam. 
Photo by 

E. P. Gee 


rhino horn is still said (quite without justification) to possess 
several near-miraculous medicinal powers. 


THE AQUARIUM and THE VIVARIUM & THE 
TERRARIUM by Joy O. I. Spoczynska (Nelson, 15s each) are 
two admirable new. books. They are simply and straight- 
forwardly written, and are clearly illustrated with plenty of 
diagrams. You can discover how to build an aquarium for 
goldfish or a vivarium for tree-frogs, how to cure a swordtail 
of fin-rot or feed a terrapin or get a tortoise to hibernate 
safely. They are not books for the expert (Miss Spoczynska 
lists plenty that are, though) but rather for ordinary folk who 
want to know how to keep a few tropical fish in a tank: the 
sort of books readers are always asking me to recommend. 


Christopher Moriarty’s A GUIDE TO IRISH BIRDS 
(Mercier Press, Cork) is perhaps expensive at 15s for a mere 
paperback, but it gives new and useful information on the 
status, distribution and local names of birds in Ireland. 
The English visitor will find it an invaluable holiday book. 
Coal tits from the Republic of Ireland have yellow cheeks, 
while those in Ulster have white cheeks like coal tits in the 
rest of the British Isles; I note this fact without comment. 


There is a helpful section on identification, but for a book 
to carry in the field there is still nothing to touch A FIELD 
GUIDE TO THE BIRDS OF BRITAIN AND EUROPE 
(Collins 25s), standard equipment for English-speaking 
birdwatchers from Limmassol to Hammerfest. First published 
in 1954 and now revised and improved, it has no serious 
competitors. sy 


GRABIANSKITS CATS and GRABIANSKI’S HORSES 
(Dent 16s) are beautifully printed books of Janusz Grabian- 


ski’s water colour paintings. The text is written for younger 
children. BEGINNING GEOLOGY by H. H. Read and 
Janet Watson (Macmillan and Allen & Unwin 30s) is an 
excellent introduction to this subject, ideal for the naturalist 
who rightly feels that just as animals depend on plants, so 
plants depend on the rocks and soil. With several photos or 
drawings on each page, it is extremely good value for money. 
A ZEBRA CAME TO DRINK by Arthur Catherall (Dent 16s) 
is a pleasing, well-illustrated tale for younger readers about 
a zebra foal and its mother in adventures with lions, vultures 
and human poachers. 


THE DANCING BEES by Karl von Frisch (Methuen 30s) 
was first published in 1927. The author was the first to 
unravel the fascinating figure-of-eight dance by which a 
returning honey bee tells its fellows in the hive about the 
source of nectar it has found, and indicates precisely where it 
lies. Von Frisch describes exactly how he investigated bee 
behaviour, and his techniques are not difficult to copy. 
New discoveries are continually being made about bees: 
in the last few years it has become clear that while Italian 
and British bees use the same basic dance language, they 


have distinct dialects that lead to misunderstanding if the 
two forms are placed in the same hive. 


Written in a similar style to The Dancing Bees (and full 
of that insatiable compulsion to know how and what and 
why which drove Victorian naturalists to investigations that 
are rarely equalled today) is another re-issue: The Formation 
of Vegetable Mould Through the Action of Worms with 
Observations of their Habits, by Charles Darwin. Although 
it never caused the stir of On the Origin of Species or The 
Descent of Man, this was perhaps Darwin’s best book. 
Among other things, Darwin tried to work out why worms 
want to block up their holes: most people have noticed 
leaves sticking up out of wormholes in a lawn. He discovered 
that the way an earthworm pulls a leaf along the ground 
and into its burrow depends on the type of leaf it has found. 
A lime leaf is dragged pointed end first, with the stalk trailing 
behind; a pine leaf, which has two needles fixed to a single 
base, is dragged stalk first. Either leaf, pulled from the wrong 
end, would not fit into the hole. Under the new title DARWIN 
ON HUMUS AND THE EARTHWORM (Faber & Faber 
18s) this book remains as fascinating reading as it was on its 
publication in 1881. 


TS 
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The sound of birds 
by Bruce Campbell 


BIRD RECOGNITION (1. Birds of the Farm and Garden. 2. Birds of Heaths, 
Commons, Fields and Hedgerows. 3. Woodland, Copse and Wet Habitat Birds.) 
Each volume of 3 discs at 45 r.p.m. with notes and recordings by Victor 
C. Lewis (E.M.I.: 32/9 per volume). 


BRITISH GARDEN BIRDS by Peter Conder, with illustrations by H. J. 
Slijper and two 334 r.p.m. discs with recordings by A. G. Field (Record 
Books Ltd.: 25/-, or 26/6 post free from Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, The Lodge, Sandy, Beds.). 


GARDEN AND PARK BIRDS (D.C.L. 702); WOODLAND BIRDS (D.C.L. 
703). Two discs at 334 r.p.m. with recordings by Lawrence Shove (Discour- 
ses Ltd.: 12/6 each from record shops, or past free from 21 Manchester 
Square, London, W.1. 


“HESE three sets cover between them songs or calls of 
66 species of British bird, of which—predictably—S7 are 
passerine song-birds. Victor Lewis gives by far the biggest 
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selection, no less than 178 ‘examples’ (each band of song or 
call is an ‘example’) of 47 species. His most thorough treat- 
ment is of the warblers, 57 examples of 12 breeding species 
(will he get Savi’s this year?), with ten for the whitethroat as 
top scorer. Only four species in the three volumes are repres- 
ented by single calls. 


Each disc has verbal identifications throughout and each 
volume is accompanied by a booklet interpreting the terms 
used and annotating the songs and calls played. Background 
voices (which I have not included in the totals) are also 
identified. The only criticism I have of this scholarly series is 
that the habitat groupings are somewhat arbitrary. They split 
up, for example, the whitethroats from the blackcap and the 
garden warbler. 


Lewis’s ‘volumes’ are cardboard boxes enclosing three 
discs and notes. British Garden Birds is a square, hard-cover 
book with a disc inserted at each end. The 25 species are 
treated more or less in systematic order and include four tits, 
a family omitted by Lewis. The discs are described in two 
pages of the book, after the introduction. But not all the 
background voices are identified; for example, a fine chaffinch 
vies with the great tit. Peter Conder’s text is a straightforward 
single-page account of each bird, facing a colourful but 
rather static painting by a Dutch artist. 


The first disc in Shell’s British Birds series—Sea Birds 
(D.C.L. 701)—has already appeared. The two new records 
cover much the same ground as those already discussed: 
passerine song-birds predominate. Each disc, which has 
verbal identifications, is separate, with annotations on the 
inside of the jacket. There are songs and calls of 27 species, 
arranged in ‘sound pictures’ and including Shove’s prize- 
winning recording of a male pied flycatcher at the Yarner 
Wood nature reserve in South Devon, where I had the honour 


of first attracting the species to nestboxes in 1954. 


Between them these discs represent some of the finest work 
of British tape-recordists, and their publishers have done 
them proud in the reproduction. They will be useful in spring 
and summer, evocative in winter, and a pleasure to listen 
to all the year round. 
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Use a washbowl 
by Ivor Lewer 


HE introduction of the small transistorised tape recorder 

has provided many bird enthusiasts with the means of 
recording bird song. Unfortunately, results are often dis- 
appointing, particularly with the cheaper recorders. This is 
because the microphone cannot pick up sounds clearly at 
any great distance. The trouble can be overcome to a large 
extent with the aid of a parabolic reflector. 


The reflectors manufactured for this purpose are rather 
expensive items, but it is possible to make your own reflector 
very cheaply by using a large plastic washing-up bowl (the 
larger the better). Even though this home-made reflector may 
not meet up to the high standards of the real thing, there will 
be a definite improvement in your recordings with its use. 
The cut-away drawing above shows the simple constructional 
details. 


A: Plastic bowl: 


B: Wood block. This is fixed to the centre of the bowl by 
drilling holes through the plastic and screwing from the back. 


C: Strips of aluminium or tin, the same width as the micro- 
phone, screwed to the top and bottom of the wood block, 
and bent over at the ends to support the microphone. 


D: Microphone’supported by metal strips. 
E: Microphoneflead. 


F: Angle bracket screwed in position through the plastic 
into wood block. 


G: Hinged pin passing through hole in angle bracket, and 
secured with a winged nut. This is attached to H. 


H: A metal rod inserted in an old music stand. The hinged 
portion permits up and down movement. Alternatively, a 


: . Photo and 
camera tripod would make a suitable stand. (Enlarged drawings by 


detail of F, G, and H on right). lvor Lewer 


SPORTSMEN WHO LOOK 
AHEAD USE PURPOSE 
DESIGNED BINOCULARS 


Designed to the sug- 
gested specification 
of an internationally- 
known group of Orni- 
thologists, this is one 
of the finest Nature 
Study Binoculars 
available. 

Extra power is 
matched by extra 
brilliance to reveal 
details at dawn or 
dusk, or when an ob- 
jectis indeep shadow. 
The fantastically wide 
field is ideal for the 
tracking of birds in 
flight or as they hop 
from perch to perch. 
Extra-close focusing 
challenges the skilled 
stalker who can close 
right up to 12 feet and 
watch feeding activi- 
ties as if they were 18 
inches away. 

For the technically minded: Field of view (ft) 445. Weight 
38:4 oz. Size (closed) 6-25 ins. 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE! 


SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT OFFER 


We give 15% off 
the recommended 
retail price. 


‘“‘AUDUBON" 


£30.12.0. including 
case. Carriage and 
Insurance. 


A saving of over 


THE “AUDUBON” by SWIFT. 8-5 x 44. 


. ROSE & CO. 


Please supply Pair(s) of Swift “AUDUBON” 


Bec Pee. 


; 151a High Road, Woodford Green, Essex. i 


binoculars for which | enclose 
‘ Cheque/M.O. Value £...... | ee | anlar 
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ow Shell put Nature’s 
ounds on record 


Now, for the first time, Shell feature a series of seven-inch LP double- 
sided recordings— over 12 minutes’ playing time of bird songs and sounds 


— Shell Nature Records. 


Shell Nature Records recorded and edited by 
Laurence Shove, are supplied with two pages of notes 
introduced by Jeffery Boswall; the sleeves are beauti- 
fully illustrated with paintings of the birds by leading 
artists, and the records are sealed in polythene bags 
for complete protection. 

NOW AVAILABLE: “Sea Birds” DCL 7o1. 
““Garden and Park Birds” DCL 702 and “Woodland 
Birds” DCL 703. 

READY IN MAY: “Field and Open Countryside 
Birds”? DCL 705. “Marsh and Riverside Birds” DCL 
707. READY THIS AUTUMN: “Estuary Birds” 
DCL 704. “Moor and Heath Birds” DCL 706. 


as 


Sounds of the Countryside is.a 7” EP Junior Record 
produced by Shell specially for five to ten-year-olds 
in school or at home; the sound recording is by John 
Kirby and the text is narrated with charm and humour 
by popular broadcaster Johnny Morris. On the sleeve 
is a colour illustration by David Gentleman. Available 
now. Order from Discourses Ltd., 21, Manchester 
Square, London W.1. 12/6 each (including U.K. post 
and packaging). And at record shops. 


GO WELL—GO SHELL 


SWIFTS, SWALLOWS & MARTINS are not difficult to tell apart: there are only four British species 
But for those taking holidays in southern Europe, there are two more swifts, another swallow and another 
martin. All eight build mud nests and spend most of their lives aloft. Swallows and martins (which belong to 
the same family) gather on telegraph wires before migrating to Africa in the autumn. Swifts never land except 
at their nests; they even s/eep in flight. All tend to be gregarious, nesting and catching flies together. All 
except the crag martin are summer visitors to Europe: the screaming swift is in Britain only from mid-May to 
mid-August. (Drawings by Paul A. Nicholas and text by Richard Hayes.). 
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SWALLOW (1) 


HOUSE MARTIN (2) 


Dark red throat, blue-black back and very /ong tai/ streamers. Nests 
on beams and ledges in barns, outhouses; not under eaves. 73”. 


Pure white rump, white throat and underparts. Dark blue-black 


wings, back and tail. Forked tail without streamers. Nests under 
eaves. 5”. 


SAND MARTIN (6) 


SWIFT (4) 


Sandy-brown above, white beneath, with brown band across breast. 
Nests in holes in river banks, sandy cliffs etc. 42”. 


Sooty black plumage and long, scythe shaped wings. Whitish chin 
(difficult to see). Typical screaming voice. Unlike swallows and 


martins, never lands except at nest, which is built under eaves and © 


in holes in buildings. 64”. 


Throughout;Britain and 
Europe 


Throughout Britain and 
Europe 


Throughout Britain and 
Europe. Always near water. 


‘Throughout Britain and 


Europe 
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RED-RUMPED 
SWALLOW (5) 


CRAG MARTIN (7) 


ALPINE SWIFT (3) | 


PALLID SWIFT (8) 


Distinguished from swallow by pale red-brown rump and back of 
neck; pale throat. Shorter tail streamers than swallow, without 
white patches at base. Nests under eaves. 7”. 


S. Spain, Greece 


Distinguished from sand martin by /ack of breast band, and by square 
-ended tail with white spots near tip. Nests on cliff-faces. 52”. 


Far larger and browner than common swift, with white underparts 


and brown breast band. Voice more musical, rising and falling. 82”. 


Very similar to common swift. Looks grey-brown rather than sooty- 
black against dark background. More white on throat. 63”. 


Spain, Italy, S. France, 
Greece, Balkans 


Spain, Italy, S. France, 
Greece, S. Balkans 


Ss. Spain, S. France, 
S. Italy, Albania 


ae errant 


Air pollution, carried by the wind a hundred miles or more from our 
industrial cities, deposits soot on tree trunks and kills the lichens that 
usually grow there. The peppered moth is normally white speckled with 
black, but an all-black (melanic) variety also occurs. Over the last 
century the black form has become widespread in polluted areas. These 
photos (by Michael Tweedie from The Countryman) show why. Two 
peppered moths, one normal and one melanic, are seen first on a sooty, 
bare tree (above) and then on a lichen-covered trunk (below). Tests have 
shown that tits quickly notice and eat up a black moth on a pale tree, 
or a normal moth on a sooty tree. So only one variety survives—black 
near towns, speckled in smoke-free country. 
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On warm, still nights in June Anthony Wootton 
waits for the moths to be attracted in through his 
windows. ‘Then he leaps out of bed and chases them 
around the room. 


Moths in my bedroom 


NE OF THE most fascinating things about moths 

is how vast numbers of them are attracted to 

artificial light at night. Indeed, so predictable is 

their weakness for the bright lights that many 
entomologists use special mercury-vapour lamps, which 
radiate an intensely bright, slightly bluish, ultra-violet light, 
infinitely more alluring to moths than ordinary white light. 
The dangers of the over-use of such powerful moth traps, in 
reducing or otherwise affecting local moth populations, are 
to my mind fairly obvious. 


What I want to talk about now are the effects which 
ordinary domestic and other white night lights can have on 
moths. I am talking here of lights which are primarily in- 
tended simply for illumination purposes, and yet to which 
moths nevertheless readily come. 


For example, even the lights of our own houses can often 
be extraordinarily effective in this way, particularly if they 
are left on for some time, are placed fairly high up (as in a 
bedroom), and overlook a garden, a wood, or an open, 
hedge-bounded field. In recent summers I have spent many 
consecutive nights with my bedroom light on and the windows 
wide open, capturing, identifying and listing moths as they 
entered. 


On really productive nights (in June and notably in July, 
which is the peak period for moths in this country) I often 
found it more convenient to sit up and actually wait for the 
insects to arrive. But there were numerous occasions when I 
felt compelled to leap smartly out of bed at the arrival of 
some species apparently new to me. If anyone uninitiated 
into the eccentric ways of the lepidopterist had looked in at 
my window on those occasions, he would have been amazed 


at my antics as | pursued my fluttering visitors around the 
room! 


strip-lights at hospitals 

BUT far more spectacular results occur from places which 
have numerous or highly powerful lights on a// night, such as 
factories and hospitals. This sort of large-scale, unintentional, 
light attraction is vividly shown in my own village in Bucking- 
hamshire. There is a huge glass-bounded boiler-house next 
to a hospital. At night the building is brilliantly illuminated 
by fluorescent strip-lighting, which constitutes a powerful 
fascination to the moths. Indeed, over the past couple of 
years or so it has added scores of new species to my list of 
local fepidoptera. Other parts of the hospital itself, notably 
the reception hall, have also played their part in this respect. 


A large proportion of moths taken seem to be relatively 
common species, such as the yellow-tail Euproctis similis, the 
common wainscot Leucania pallens, and the lackey Malacos- 
oma neustria. Some of the more frequent visitors are among 
the most striking or beautiful: the delicately patterned buff 
arches Habrosyne pyritoides, the handsome lime and poplar- 
hawks Mimas tiliae and Laothoé populi, the gaudy garden 
tiger Arctia caja (see front cover), and the metallic-looking 
burnished brass Plusia chrysitis. Rarities have been few, but 
exciting records include the very local Blair’s shoulder-knot 
Lithopane leautieri in October 1963, a male four-spotted 
footman Lithosia quadra in July 1964, and (probably the 
first-ever record for Bucks) a female emperor Saturnia 
pavonia in July, 1965. 


industrial melanism 

ANOTHER species commonly taken, the peppered moth 
Biston betularia, is of particular interest to entomologists 
and geneticists in that in comparatively recent years it has 
produced a totally black (melanic) variety quite different 
from the typical spotted form. Since the black form is most 
commonly found in industrial areas, it is argued that the 
dark coloured individuals can better survive against back- 
grounds of soot, and smoke-blackened trees. Experiments 
have actually shown that, in such areas, birds do largely 
overlook the melanic form whilst readily catching and eating 
the more conspicuous spotted version. However, it also 
seems that the black form is spreading into areas where air 
pollution is slight or not present at all. In the summer of 
1964, 25 peppered moths came to our local hospital lights, 
of which 22 were melanics, and the district in which I live 
is certainly not one with ‘heavy’ industry. 


Without some method of marking individual specimens, it 
is impossible to say just how many of those taken at light 
return night after night (or even several times, on the same 
evening). Of course, I am supposing one releases each moth 
after identification, as is my own practice whenever possible. 
Much interesting research might be carried out by taking 
moths to varying distances from the light source and then 
releasing them to see if they do return, how long it takes 
them, and so forth. 


Several theories have been propounded as to the reason 
why moths and other insects are attracted to light, but it 
seems generally agreed that many of them make use of the 
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light from the moon and stars in order to maintain a steady 
flight. The light rays from these sources arrive from such vast 
distances that they may for practical purposes be regarded as 
parallel. Consequently, a moth has only to keep at the same 
angle with each light ray in order to fly on an even course. 
Brilliant artificial lights, on the other hand, appear to have 
the effect of misleading moths into navigating on them 
instead. And when the source of light radiates light in a 
circle, as does an electric-light bulb, the moth flies around it 
trying to keep the same angle to each light ray, occasionally 
actually spiralling into the light source as it becomes dazzled. 


There can be very little doubt that millions of moths die at 
artificial light every year, even discounting deliberate methods 
employed by entomologists and collectors. Those which 
do not batter themselves against the light-source may be 
snapped up by creatures which have learned to associate 
such lights with a free meal. Bats are commonly known to 
visit lights after moths, and so too are cats and birds. At my 
hospital sparrows are often seen in the early morning picking 
up those unfortunate insects which have settled near the 
windows or have fallen to the ground. 
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Two good books for identifying moths are The Moths of 
the British Isles by Richard South (Warne: Wayside and 
Woodland series, new revised edition 1961. 2 vols) and 
Butterflies and Moths by Georg Warnecke (Burke: Young 
Specialist series, 1964). Next month: Michael Tweedie writes 
on sugaring for moths. 


Win a camera or close-up lens 


Wildlife and the Countryside 
and 
Council for Nature 


Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 
ENTRY FORM 


using the following camera 


The subject was/was not in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural surroun- 
dings. I did/did not use a telephoto lens to take this photograph. 


My caption is 


deccccccceacucececceceseeessecegceseneesesreserecaeeeeseneeseeeeeeeearen: HMnORia t ESMPORODEPEE BAEDEORERERHERERO EH EFERE EARS EE OE EES SOEEBUOEDEDS EB EOE RE REERUGERE EEG OELEREHELEDHOEESSEEEEEO SEER ALLEY 


My sixteenth birthday falls before/on/after 1 June, 1967. 

(If on or after 1 June 1967, a parent or guardian must countersign this form) 

I declare that I have read rule 3, and the other rules printed overleaf, and 
that my entry is in accordance with these rules. 


SUF Sh ig enincs ait capcaes stra cinest eit inoe eercan vectored io ecaconnads ee Oe aS SED SORT TOR ORT ee LON nee 5 ee ee 
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VEGETABLE DYES 
: by Derek Waters 


ODAY you can buy chemical dyes 
fi easily and cheaply. But how did 
people dye their material before there 
were any chemicals? They made their 
own dyes—mainly from plants. 


All parts of the plant can be used: 


after they have been stored away. Some 
seasons are better than others for 
collecting. Leaves should be used when 
they are young, in the spring and early 
summer, while roots should be left 
until autumn. Berries and seeds are best 
in autumn as well, when they are ripe. 


For the beginner, wools are easiest to 
dye. Get a skein of unbleached wool and 
divide it into smaller loose bundles for 
the dyeing experiments. eet 


You have to mordant your material 
before you use certain vegetable dyes. 
This process helps the material to absorb 
colour. Buy 4 oz alum and 1 oz cream 
of tartar from the chemist. (This is 
sufficient for 1 lb of wool.) Dissolve the 
ingredients and add to a gallon of water 
in a galvanised iron bath. Continue to 
heat until near boiling point, stirring 
occasionally with a wooden stick. Allow 
to simmer for one hour. Lift out the 
wool with the stick and allow to drain. 
Finally squeeze out gently. Allow at 


the water to boiling point, stirring all 
the time. Now adjust the heat or the 
position of the dye-bath so that the 
liquid simmers for the specified time. 
Then carefully put in the wool to be 
dyed. 


The length of time for the wool to 
remain in the dye varies, but it must 
stay in until you get the shade you want. 
Remember that wool always looks 
darker when it is wet. Let the bath cool 
down before removing the wool. 
Squeeze gently and then rinse Several 
times until the water is clear. 


I have chosen a number of dyestuffs 
which are easy to find and collect and 
which have proved to give well-fixed 
colours. In each case, as with mordant- 
ing, the quantities are for 1 lb of wool. 


The table opposite gives some idea 
of the variety of plant materials which 
can be used. You will find more infor- 
mation and advice in The Use of Vege- 


table Dyes by Violetta Thurstan (Dryad 
Press, Bloomsbury Street, London WC1, 
3s 11d post free). | 
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Wildlife Cameraman of 1967 
RULES 


(entry form overleaf) 


seeds and berries, roots and_ bark, 
leaves and flowers. These are all best 
used fresh, but most of them can be used 


least a day before dyeing. 


Prepare the dye in cold water. Bring 


1. Entries must be photographs of a native or naturalised wild European plant or 
animal (animals include insects, birds, reptiles and other forms of animal life). 
If the subject was photographed in captivity or elsewhere than in its natural sur- 
roundings, this must be stated on the entry form. 

2. Entries must have been taken in Europe after 1 January 1966, and must not 
have been published. 

3. No one who has sold six or more photographs to publishers of newspapers, 
magazines, books, Christmas cards or calendars since 1 January 1964, and no 
member of the editorial staff of Wildlife and the Countryside or their relatives, 
may enter the competition. 

4. The photograph must be a glossy or matt black-and-white unmounted print, at 
least 4 in. x 5 in. in size. 

5. The entry form accompanying the photograph must include the name and address 
of the photographer; where and when the photograph was taken; the make and 
type of camera and whether or not a telephoto lens was used; and a brief caption of 
not more than twenty words describing the photograph. The entry form must be 
fastened with sticky tape or glued to the back of the photograph; paper clips 
must not be used. 

6. Readers may enter as many photographs as they wish, but no more than one 
prize can be awarded to one person. Each photograph entered must be accompanied 
by a separate entry form, which may be taken from the April, the May, the June, 
the July/August, or the September/October, 1967 issue of Wildlife and the 
Countryside. 

7. Entries must reach The Editor, Wildlife and the Countryside, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London EC4 not later than Friday 6 October, 1967 
8. Entry of a photograph gives Wildlife and the Countryside the exclusive right to 
reproduce it in the magazine until 31 December. 1968. The copyright will remain 
the property of the entrant. Entries which win a prize may be published without 
payment, but any others published will be paid for at the usual rates. 

9. The prizewinners will be selected by a panel of judges consisting of Dr Bruce 
Campbell, Stanley Jeeves and the Editor. Their decision and interpretation of 
the rules will be final, and no correspondence will be entered into. 

10. The results of the competition, and some or all of the winning entries, will be 
published in the December 1967 issue of Wildlife and the Countryside. 

11. Prints, other than those retained for possible publication, will be returned to 
entrants if accompanied by a suitable stamped and self-addressed envelope. 
While all reasonable care will be taken, neither the judges nor Wildlife and the 
Countryside will be liable for loss of or for damage to prints submitted. 

12. Competitors must take great care to guard the welfare of the wild animals and 
plants they are photographing. The judges reserve the right to disqualify an entry 
if the entrant does not on enquiry satisfy them that this condition has been met. 


These tawny owls may win John Golder an Asahi Pentax S1a: 
see April issue for full details. More entries for our photographic 
competition will be printed before the closing date, and paid for at 
our usual rates. Send in your photo now: it might get you a new 
camera, or a Close-up lens to fit your present one. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
Wildlife and the Countryside costs 16/- 
a year post paid. If you would like to 
place a regular order, complete the 
form below. Or ask your newsagent 
to deliver it to you each month. 


BULK SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
2 copies per month 15/- each p.a. 
3-11 copies per month 14/6 each p.a. 
12-35 copies per month 13/6 each p.a. 
36 or more copies per month 13/- 
each p.a. 

Schools sending bulk orders may, if 
they prefer, pay one third of the above 
rates per term. 


FOLDERS 

Specially designed wallet folders to- 
take two years’ copies of Wildlife and 
the Countryside are available at 2/- 
each. 


EASIBINDERS 

Handsome Easibinders, taking two 
years’ supply of Wildlife and the 
Countryside, are available at 15/- each 
post paid. This is an ideal way of 
keeping your copies in good condi- 
tion and is an attractive addition to 
your bookshelf. 
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To: WILDLIFE PUBLICATIONS 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Please send me Wildlife and 
the Countryside each month 


MY NAME 


ADDRESS oien caguas cnt raene sees ctatag 


Please send me........wallet 
folder(s) for Wildlife and 
the Countryside at 2/- each 


Please send me....Easibinder(s) 
at 15/- each 
Total remittance enclosed £............ 


Tick where applicable 
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Dragons 


Resplendent in metallic green, blue or 
yellow, the dragonfly is surely the most 
majestic of all insects, as it swoops 
like a sparrowhawk or hovers like a 
kestrel over a pond or stream, A 
hungry carnivore, it hawks small flies 
and devours them in the air. Unlike 
most insects, the dragonfly cannot fold 
its wings. Another peculiarity is that 
it relies almost entirely on sight, its 
other senses are poorly developed. In 
spite of its country name of horse- 
stinger the dragonfly is harmless to 
anything much larger than a mosquito. 
(Photo: Jane Burton.) 
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This month’s cover 


Among many strange and beautiful British moths none is stranger than the DEATH’S HEAD HAWK 
MOTH (1), which is rare and marked with a skull and enters hives to steal honey. The ELEPHANT 
HAWK (2), trim as a plane, you may see hovering in twilight over honeysuckle blossom. Another 
rare moth is the CLIFDEN NONPAREIL (3), found in Kent, where the larvae feed on aspen; it 
resembles the very common RED UNDERWING (4). Local, too, is the BLACK ARCHES (5), found 
in the New Forest. 

The noble EMPEROR MOTH (6) is a moorland species. Two destructive kinds are the MAGPIE 
(7), which damages currant bushes, and the subtly marked GOAT MOTH (8), whose larvae bore 
in trees. Day-flying moths include the GARDEN TIGER (9). Larvae of the PUSS MOTH (10) feed on 
willow and poplar. Other pretty moths are the CINNABAR (11) and the CREAM SPOT TIGER (12), 
whose larvae eat chickweed. 

The two larvae or caterpillars are those of the PUSS MOTH (13) and the DEATH’S HEAD HAWK 
MOTH (14). 


Described by Geoffrey Grigson and painted by Tristram Hillier. : 
Illustration and text reproduced from the Shell Nature Book by courtesy of the publisher, J. M. Dent. 
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